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JUNE, 1916 


The National Council. 


The next council will probably meet 


at Chicago early this summer. On this 
assumption, there are several points that 
ought to occupy the serious attention of 
the chapters, and there is not much time 
for consideration, especially in those in- 
stitutions where the Convocation comes 
early and where there is no Summer 
School. Chief among the questions to 
be considered, it seems to me, is a clear 
understanding and definition of the pow- 
ers of the Executive Committee of the 
Council and of the Chapters themselves. 
To illustrate my point: About the first 
thing the Executive Committee was 
asked to do was to permit a Chapter to 
elect two honorary members, in addition 
to those permitted by the Constitution. 
Another Chapter calmly informed the 
Executive Committee that the rule mak- 
ing faculty members ineligible to active 
membership would be “held in abeyance” 
until the next Council meeting. I sub- 
mit that the working forces of the Fra- 
ternity are divided into two parts, the 
Legislature, or the National Council, and 
the Executive, or the Executive Com- 
mittee. The laws once made by the 
Council, there remains for the Executive 
Committee only the duty and power to 
enforce them. 

The proper action in these two cases 


would have been to abide by the rules, 
whether as a Chapter we agreed with 
their wisdom, or not, and then in a regu- 
lar and legal way. to have the law chang- 
ed. It savors to me too much of secession 
spirit, calmly to announce “we will hold 
that rule in abeyance,” and shows an un- 
fortunately characteristic American dis- 
regard for law in general, to request 
special! privileges as soon as a situation 
is not quite to our liking. 

Another, and much broader question 
is the constitution as a whole. There has 
been opposition to a number of points. 
on the part of various chapters and it 
were well that, to this end, their dele- 
gates be sent to the council with very 
definite instructions covering these 
points. 
cuss these individually, and no doubt the 
Chapters are sending in to the National 
they wish 


There is no space here to dis- 


Secretary the questions 
brought before the Council, so that he 
may make a list of them, and send them 
to each Chapter. It might be better, 
since the time is so short, for each chap- 
ter to send to every other Chapter, their 
proposed list. A thorough point is, that 
all proposed legislation should be previ- 
ously known to all the Chapters, and that 
unless it is so known, some means should 


be provided whereby it may become op- 
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erative, either by a referendum vote to 
be in the bounds of the National Officers 
by a certain time, or, that it may be held 
in abeyance for a year and then, unless 
there is definite objection raised by a cer- 
tain proportion of the Chapters, it may 
automatically become part of our law. 
That the work of the Council may be 
carried on intelligently along any of 
these lines it is imperative that the dele- 
gates and the Chapters they represent, 
should make themselves thoroughly ac- 


quainted with the Constitution as it now 
stands, and have in mind the changes 
they wish made to meet their ideas, and 
also the means to bring these changes 
about. 

And finally, I want to make the point 
that, in a democrative institution, laws 
are largely if not wholly the result of 
conspicuousness, and it is with that spirit 
that we must meet this summer. 

F. W. ScHAcHT, 
National President, 


From the National Secretary 


After considerable preliminary corre- 
spondence extending over several 
months, the petition of the group at the 
University of Pennsylvania for a char- 
ter to establish an active Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa was sent in on April 4, 
1916. It contained the following names: 
Frank P. Graves** A. Duncan Yocum* 
Arthur J. Jones* Ambrose L. Suhrie* 


Armin L. Saeger** Armin L. Saeger** 
Charles L. Harlan** H. J. Humpstone 
Samuel H. Ziegler Foster H. Starkey 
Donald M. Marvin Frederic A. Child 
Joseph W. Huff Charlton H. Babb 
John J. Fisher Howard R. Omivake 
Francis b. Haas Philip A. Boyer 
Wilmer A. Kreider Frank H. Kramer 
Samuel L. Chew Carmon Ross 

The petition was immediately sent on 
to President Schacht, who approved it 
and forwarded it to the other members 
of the Executive Committee. After the 
petition had received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the National Officers it was 
placed before the Chapters on May 13. 
By June 15 the following Chapters had 
approved the petition: 

Alpha, Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, Zeta, 
Eta, Theta, Iota, Kappa, Lambda, Mu, 
Nu, Xi, Pi. 


Three Chapters did not vote: 
Beta, Omicron, Rho. 

The approval of eleven Chapters is re- 
quired. The new Chapter will be install- 
ed at the earliest convenience of the pe- 
titioners. 


On April 20 a petition signed by the 
following members of Phi Delta Kappa 
was sent in asking for a charter to estab- 
lish an Alumni Chapter at Fresno, Cal.: 
Bb. O. Stagner, Missouri; Herman E. 
Carlson, California; Howard Kk. Dick- 
son, California; Martin A. Swenson, 
Kansas; Clarence L. Phelps, A. E. Rae, 
J. C. Shamberger, C. L. McLane, Stan- 
ford; John F. Graham, Ivor F. Torrey, 
California; P. H. Benson, Washington. 


It was later reported that four others 
would be added to the Chapter roll. 

This petition received the unanimous 
approval of the National Officers and 
was placed before the Chapters on May 
13. At the present time it has received 
the approval of thirteen Chapters and is 
therefore entitled to a charter and in 
stallation at once. 

The following is a list of the sugges- 
tions that have been made in regard to 
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items of business to be introduced at the 
next iveeting of the National Council of 
Phi Delta Kappa: 

1. the question of whether faculty 
members shall be active or associate 
members of the local Chapters. 

2. The possibility of lowering the in- 
itiation fee. 

3. The race question—the question of 
the admission of those other than whites. 
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4. A national due. 

5. A plan for the biennial meeting of 
the Council. 

6. A more definite plan for the use of 
the initiative by Chapters. 

7. A clearer statement of the status of 
Alumni Chapters. 

8. A plan of support for the Nationai 
Magazine. 


Roy E. WarrEN, Nat'l Sec. 


Faculty Members---Active or Associate 


(By J. David Houser, Nat'l Historian.) 

The question of the status of faculty 
members of Phi Delta Kappa has work- 
ed considerable discussion. It must be 
recalled that for a time they were classed 
as associate members. Then this status 
was changed to include all faculty mem- 
bers as active and on exactly the same 
basis as student members except where 
honorary membership had been confer- 
Finally at the Council of 
classification was 


red on them. 
1915 the original 
adopted and in the present constitution 
it is provided that faculty men shall be 
limited to associate membership only. 

Too much space and time would be 
involved in even a summary of all the 
arguments put forward in the Council of 
1915 in favor of this legislation, but it 
must be stated positively that the provi- 
sion was adopted only after the most 
careful consideration of the entire situa- 
tion and was dictated solely by a desire 
to remedy certain conditions felt to be 
inimical to the welfare of Phi Delta 
Kappa and to provide legislation believ- 
ed to be for the best interests of the en- 
tire Fraternity. 

Unfortunately it has been mistakenly 
assumed in several quarters that the de- 
sire existed among the members of the 
1915 Council to discourage interest in 


Phi Delta Kappa on the part of faculty 
members, and it has apparently been be- 
lieved by some that this legislation was 
actuated by real antagonism toward the 
faculty members on the rolls of the var- 
Nothing could be further 

In answer to objections 


ious chapters. 
from the truth. 
from several sources, based upon a chiv- 
alric desire to protect faculty members 
from what has been erroneously believed 
to be unjust discrimination, the state- 
ments made above as to the motives act- 
uating this legislation must be emphati- 
cally reaffirmed. 

Nothing even remotely resembling an- 
tagonism toward faculty men or their 
normal activity was exhibited at the 1915 
Council. The full value—the absolute 
indispensablitv—of faculty participation 
in chapter activities was fully realized by 
all the delegates. It was affirmed and 
reaffirmed that a divorce between the 
faculty of departments of education and 


the chapters was not to be thought of, 
and that the inspiration and guidance of 
these teachers was invaluable. All of 
the delegates felt that there had been 
men on various faculties whose influence 
had been a thing of the greatest value, 
and it is not difficult to imagine that an- 
furthest their 


tagonism was from 


thoughts. 


in- 
- 
Ito 


The fact that Phi Delta 
Kappa was conceived as a student insti- 
tution, that its best results have been ac- 
complished as such and that it is along 
these lines and along them only that its 
finest ideals will be realized. Phi Delta 
Kappa must ever be a dynamic organiza- 
tion, and it is only when it is actually 


remains 


functioning that it justifies its existence. 

What is the ideal function of Phi 
Delta Kappa nationally and locally? 

Is it not an inspirationai one above all 
else? Has it any higher purpose than 
that of teaching voung men, first thru its 
ritual and other formal precepts and then 
through the possibility of activity in the 
chapter and in the professional field that 
education is worthy their utmost devo- 
tion in intellectual and spiritual effort? 

Phi Delta Kappa is a democratic or- 
ganization whose purposes and ideals can 
only be realized through the continuous 
efforts of its members. Truism as this 
may be, it points to the fact that the in- 
culcation of principles of leadership is 
the most important function the Fratern- 
ity has. It likewise points out the fact 
that the chapters, through their student 
members, must work out their own sal- 
vation. It is obvious that this leader- 
ship cannot be accomplished vicariously. 
Students must attain leadership through 
striving to attain it, through practice in 
it. Faculty men have already attained 
it. Otherwise they would not be faculty 
men. 

It must be realized that the situation 
in the class-room is not paralleled by that 
in the chapter. In the latter is democ- 
racy; in the former is not, and of neces- 
sity cannot be. To say that faculty men 
can enter the chapter to participate in its 
activity on a democratic basis with stu- 
dent members is obviously untrue, and 
for reasons already put forth. Student 
interests are not faculty interests; stu- 
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dent needs are not faculty needs. The 
iaculty man has achieved; the student is 
learning to achieve and to do this he 
must be allowed to try unhampered by 
any autocracy or despotism, however 
benevolent. 

The dangers inherent in active mem- 
bership for faculty members are evident, 
it would seem. Under this classification 
a chapter may very conceivably come to 
be composed of nearly or quite all fae- 
ulty men and so utterly fail to realize its 
true function as an institution for the in- 
spiration of students. [Faculty members 
may, for purposes of false economy and 
convenience, be chosen as delegates to 
Council meetings. Then, not primarily 
responsible to the national organization, 
their representation may be nominal and, 
to their chapters surely, practically value- 
less. A third danger and a grave one, 
somewhat different in its nature from 
others pointed out, is that of arousing in 
the minds of students not elected to local 
chapters feelings of jealously and _sus- 
picion. It is highly possible (and, in the 
knowledge of the writer, true in several 
cases) that students, knowing that fac- 
ultv members of chapters have the right 
belonging to all active members of pro- 
posing and voting on new members, 
should entertain exactly those feelings. 

The final undisputable fact remains 
that all specific activity on the part of 
faculty members deprives student mem- 
bers of the opportunity of the advan- 
tages of that activity. And if a chapter 
should (none has) plead that its work 
cannot be done otherwise, it were better 
that that chapter either take in men who 
would do its work or cease to exist if 
this should prove impossible. 

The faculty man who really desires 
actual active membership and who 1s 
anxious to undertake a full share in all 


chapter activities is rare. Most faculty 
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members, however keenly interested in 
the Fraternity and in their own chapters, 
realize well that the two spheres are of 
necessity distinct and that their separa- 
tion is best for both. 

The following letter from Professor 
J. B. Sears of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Stanford University is, the writer 
believes, a clear exposition of this view- 
point and of the ideal situation. Profes- 
sor Sears has been a student member of 
Phi Delta Kappa as well as a_ faculty 
member. He took a prominent part in 
the organization of the Stanford chapter 
as well as being a leader in the move- 
ment which, in 1909, led to the amalga- 
mation of Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Kappa 
Mu and Nu Rho Beta into our preseut 
fraternity. Professor Sears contended 
as a student that Phi Delta Kappa was 
an organization for students as active 
members, and a reading of his letter will 
prove that as a faculty man, his original 
view is unchanged :-— 

“Tam asked to express my idea of what 
should be the relationship between the 
faculty and the local chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

I had assumed that the status of fac- 
ulty members was determined by the 
constitution of the Fraternity. My idea 
of what part the faculty ought to play in 
the affairs of the local chapter and of the 
chapter's obligations to the faculty will 
perhaps be best stated as follows: 

The Fraternity had its origin in the 
common interests, activities and ideals of 
of men associated together in the study 
of education. First comes the univer- 
sity, then the particular part of the uni- 
versity which deals with education, then 
students. By these facts pertaining to 
its origin the Fraternity could have no 
moral rights, to say nothing of legal 
ones, that at any point supercede the 
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rights of the university, if rights should 
ever be at stake. So long as the Fra- 
ternity conducts its affairs in a manner 
which does not menace the interests of 
the university (its point of contact with 
the university is through the education 
faculty) that long it is welcome to the 
privileges it enjoys. The moment it does 
otherwise the university must rob it of 
its entire meaning by denying it the priv- 
ilege of being a university fraternity. 

The above is not to insinuate that 
there is danger of the Fraternity’s run- 
ning amuck at most any moment, but 
rather to point out the ultimate basis of 
duty and obligation. The Fraternity is 
ever obligated to interpret its acts in the 
light of their bearing upon the larger In- 
terests of the university. The education 
faculty stands voucher for the Fratern- 
ity before the university at large. This 
means that the fraternity’s acts must 
merit the sanction of the education fac- 
ulty. 

This does not mean however that the 
faculty is to dominate the Fraternity in 
any way. Men who are worthy to enter 
the profession of education in a serious 
way, ought to be competent to exercise 
within their privileges 
rights. 


wide freedom 
without infringing any faculty 
But it does mean that the faculty should 
be consulted in important matters and 
kept posted on matters of inter-collegiate 
or national concern. While it is quite 
possible for a faculty to offer too much 
advice, or to insist too strongly upon 
certain actions, and thus embarrass the 
chapter, it is quite as possible for the 
chapter to embarrass the faculty by keep- 
ing it in ignorance of its doings. [ach 
is responsible for keeping this relation- 
ship cordial and mutually helpful. 
Further than advice, however, | do 
not believe the faculty should go, and 
that ordinarily only when sought. It is 


: 
is 
all | 
ulty 
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a student institution, and as such should 
enjoy full freedom in the choice of its 
own members, enact its own rules and 
regulations, and conduct its own affairs 
as long as it remembers its ultimate 


obligation to the university. Only under 
these conditions do | believe that it will 
ever be able to make a place for itself 
either in the university or out of it.” 

J. B. Sears. 


Seventh Annual Council 


To the National Officers, the Chapters, 
and the Delegates to the Special and 
Seventh Annual Council meetings of 
the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity, 

brothers: 

The necessary number of Chapters 
have requested the National President to 
call a Special Council meeting in Chi- 
cago in the first week in July, the busi- 
ness of which will be to rescind the ac- 
tion of the last Council in voting to have 
the 1916 Council in New York City. Im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the 
Special Council meeting the Seventh An- 
nual Council can be convened with the 
same delegates in attendance since they 
will be certificated to both the special 
and regular meetings. The regular 
meeting will be held at the time set by 
the last Council. 

The Chapters have voted as follows on 
the two budgets and the two proposed 
meeting places, more than two-thirds of 
them being in favor of Chicago: 


In favor of Chicago and the smaller 


budget: 

3. Alpha 5. Zeta 9. Mu 

2. Gamma__ ‘6. _Eta 10, Xi 

3. Delta Kappa 11. Omicron 


1. Epsilon 8. Lambda 12. Pi 
In favor of New York and the larger 


budget: 
1. Theta 2. Nu 
Not heard from: 
1. Beta 2. Tota 3. Rho 


The National President has attended 


to the arranging of the tentative pro- 
gram of the sessions according to the 
following outline: 
Wednesday, July 5: 
Morning—Special Council 
Adjournment of Special Council. 
Seventh Annual Council called to 


Meeting. 


order. 
Afternoon—business session. 
session (if neces- 
sary.) 
Thursday, July 6: 
Morning—Business session. 
Afternoon—Business session. 
vening—Business session (if neces- 
sary.) 
Friday, July 7: 
Morning—Business session. 
Afternoon—Business session. 
Evening—Banquet (if there is to be 
one. ) 
Saturday, July 8: 
Morning—bBusiness session (if neces- 
sary. ) 
iEvening—Banquet (if this evening 1s 
preferred to Friday evening. ) 
Further details as to the exact hours 
of calling the meeting, the place of meet- 
ing, the banquet (if there is to be one), 
etc., will be sent out later. In case dele- 
gates and visitors fail to get word in re- 
gard to these details they can call up Na- 
tional President Schacht upon arrival in 
It will also be possible to get 


Chicago. 
such information at the book store on 
the first floor of the School of Education, 
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University of Chicago, or at the In- 
formation desk on the first floor of Cobb 
Hall. The National President and the 
National Secretary will both be in Chi- 
cago in advance of the Council meeting 
and will cooperate with Zeta Chapter in 
making arrangements. 

The Executive Committee will meet 
previous to the Council meeting and take 
up nominations for the “Delta” and oth- 
er important business. 
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Delegates’ certificates, properly filled 
out, should be sent to the National Sec- 
retary within the fifteen day limit and 
addressed in care of National President 
Schacht, 6714 So. Union Ave., Chicago. 

National Treasurer Lee will proceed 
to levy the assessment on the Chapters 


according to the lower of the two budg- 
ets given in detail under date of April 15. 
Fraternally yours, 
R. E. WarrEN, Nat'l Sec. 


The Detroit Meeting 


As a get-together-meeting the Detroit 
meeting was a great success. Over a 
hundred Phi Delta, Kappa men sat down 
to dinner, and listened to a characteristic 
talk by “Dad” Collberty, as he is affec- 
tionately known of the coast. He dis- 
cussed the situation from the only sane 
point of view, and proved to the satis- 
faction of most of his hearers that a 
spirit of give-and-take must prevail ina 
Fraternity like ours, spread over so great 


an area and compdsed of units differing 
so widely in their composition. At Col- 
umbia, Chicago, and Harvard the grad- 
uate students are in the majority, possi- 
bly compose the entire membership of 
the Chapter. At Chicago the faculty is 
but sparsely represented, while at Har- 
vard it is felt that the faculty is a neces- 
sary factor in the success of the Chapter. 
Chicago generally has no under-grad- 
uate students; other chapters may have 
practically no graduate students. Un- 
der such circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at, that the aims and ideals of 
all the chapters do not always coincide. 
They can’t! But there must be 
concessions from all sides. Dr. Cubber- 
ly indicated a possibility in our future 
development that is most interesting,— 


namely that, as our fraternity grows 
larger, there may be a division into two 
branches, one definitely committed to the 
undergraduate idea, and designed to act 
as feeder for the other, which then would 
be exclusively graduate, and more defi- 
Altho this 
does not seem to be possible or even ad- 
visable in the near future, it is an inter- 
esting plan to contemplate, and it may 


nitely honorary in character. 


be well for us, who will then be among 
the leaders, (at least so we hope) to keep 
before us. [verything at the luncheon 
was done in the simplest manner, and for 
that reason appealed to those present. 
There was no attempt at “toast master- 
ing.” Each member was asked to stand 
and identify himself by giving his name, 
his chapter, and his present situation. 
After this Dr. Cubberly gave his talk, 
and after a few items of business were 
attended to, we adjourned to spend a few 
minutes in further social talk. It was 
definitely decided that the Phi Delta 
Kappa dinner either in connection with 
the N. E. A. or the Department of Sup- 
erintendence, was to be at noon Wed- 
nesday. It remains then for the social 
committee only to arrange the details of 
the dinner, and for the chapters to in- 
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in the field. It seems 


Committee 


their men 
well for the Executive 
have general charge and to be represent- 
ed by a local committee chosen from the 
chapter most conveniently located. In 
I should like to extend 


form 
to 


this connection 
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the thanks of the Executive Committee 
and of the Fraternity to the Chicago 
brothers who so ably engineered the af- 
fair—-Rugg, Tryon, and W. H. Gray, 
W. ScHaAcHrt. 


Expansion 


That Phi Delta Kappa stands on the 
eve of great progress and usefulness in 
the field of education is evidenced by the 
number of petitions that have come in 
during the past year from institutions 
located in various parts of the country. 

Opportunities have been offered to 
establish Chapters in Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Ohio State University, Oklahoma 
State Normal School, Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, Colorado College, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and Northwestern 
University. 

The Executive Committee has for the 
present declined to approve the Syracuse 
petition. Oklahoma State Normal 
School is not eligible for a Chapter of 
our Fraternity. The petition from the 
University of Pennsylvania has been ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee and 
is now before the Chapters for their ac- 
tion thereon. Negotiations with the oth- 
ef petitioning groups are in various stag- 
es of progress. 

If a survey of the field were made it 
would undoubtedly show many possibil- 
the establishment of strong 
There are many institutions 


ities for 
Chapters. 
able to support Chapters at the present 


time if the right group could be gotten 


together in each. There are many other 
institutions whose future prospects for 
growth are such as to make them desir- 
able places to keep in mind for Chapters 
at some later time. 

A systematic survey of all educational 
institutions with a view to determining 
the possibilities for expansion would be 
the logical step to undertake at this time. 

Of course there is need for great care 
in directing the policy of expansion. The 
idea has been rather generally held in 
the past that a charter could be asked for 
and gotten by return mail and with no 
more formality in the granting thereof. 
It has been well said that Phi Delta 
Kappa is not a teachers’ fraternity. It 
is more than that, for one of its funda- 
mental principles is to promote the scien- 
tific study of education as a means in se- 
curing social welfare. The spirit of the 
institution and the attitude of the peti- 
tioning group therein must be very def- 
nitely known before a charter can_ be 
safely granted. In other words, it must 
be known that a new Chapter will be live 
and active in the best sense of the word. 
It will be too late to get this information 
after the Chapter has been established. 

Roy E. Warren, Nat'l Sec. 
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San Francisco Alumni 


At the last meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Alumni Chapter, several very im- 
pertant constitutional amendments were 
adopted. The principal changes made in 
the old constitution, which was printed 
in full in the last National News Letter, 
were the provision for additional officers, 
for changes in membership dues and 
privileges, and in meeting date. 

It has been the experience of the 
Chapter that the first Saturday of the 
month is more satisfactory than the last 
Saturday, particularly in the months of 
December and May. 

Associate members are now to pay the 
full year’s dues even though they may 
join in the middle of the year. The dues 
are only 75 cents and hardly cover the 
cost of printing and mailing the monthly 
News Letters and other notices, etc. The 
amendment also provides that only the 
regular News Letters and notices shall 
be furnished to members free, as the old 
provision made it impossible to procure 
funds for the printing of special publica- 
tions. 

The most important change was in the 
Article providing for the officers and 
committees of the Chapter. At the time 
the old constitution was framed, it was 
not contemplated that the Chapter would 
ever have more than 20 or 25 members 
or that there would ever be very much 
business to transact. The enormous 
growth of the Chapter during the past 
vear, however, both in membership and 
in usefulness, has made it imperative 
that we revise our original scheme of or- 
ganization. 

With a view to dividing the work of 
the Chapter and making more members 
responsible for its success, the old office 
of Secretary-Treasurer has been replac- 
ed by those of recording secretary, cor- 
responding secretary, treasurer, and sec- 
retary of educational investigations. 
These four, together with the president, 
constitute the Executive Committee who 
direct the policies of the Chapter. 

The Recording Secretary is the busi- 


ness secretary of the Chapter and e.r- 
officio chairman of the Membership com- 


mittee. He keeps all official records, 
edits the News Letter, and promotes 
growth in membership. 

The Corresponding Secretary is the 
secretary of the Executive Relations 
Committee. It is his special duty to see 
that the policies and programs of the 
Executive Committee are carried out. 
As our members live all over the 
country, the arranging of a simple pro- 
gram often necessitates a great deal of 
correspondence. He also assists in edit- 
ing the News Letter, and in promoting a 
closer affiliation between this and other 
chapters. 

The Secretary of Educational Investi- 
gations acts as secretary c.-officio for all 
chapter investigation committees, super- 
vises the compiling and publishing of re- 
sults, assists in editing the News Letter, 
and stimulates and guides individual in- 
vestigations among the members of the 
Chapter. 

In the way of news, we are proud to 
announce that a member of this chapter, 
Brother J. Harold Williams, former na- 
tional president of the fraternity, was the 
first man in the Education Department 
of Stanford University to receive the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. Brother 
Williams has made a special study of the 
relation of intelligence to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Another of our members to be hon- 
ored was brother P. F. Valentine, auth- 
or of the fraternity hymn. His History 
of California was recently adopted by 
the State Board of Education as the of- 
ficial state text. 

Still another honor that was heaped 
upon us during the past quarter was the 
privilege of witnessing the initiation of 
Commissioner Claxton as an honorary 
member of the California Chapter, both 
the Chapter and their new honorary 
member being guests of our Chapter for 
the occasion. 

WILrorp TALBert, Sec. 
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Glad To See You. Come 


Again. 


This number closes the first year for 
the National Magazine. The year has 
been an interesting one for the venture. 
We must confess that on the twentieth 
oi last February we were about to “give 
up the ship.” For that was the date of 
going to press; vet only fourteen had re- 
sponded with their subscriptions. We 
had always had confidence in the enter- 
prise, for we believed that there was 
among us all an evident need for a closer 
acquaintance, such an intimate acquaint- 
ance as only a national periodical could 
bring. But on the twentieth of February 
we had nothing upén which to go to 
press but faith. However, our faith 
had dwindled to such a point that we 
did not care to risk it in the hands of 
the printer. Instead, we invested it, 
along with eighteen plunks, sending out 
a little postal to all members everywhere 
whose names we had. It grew. The 
brothers began to respond, and, they are 
still coming. We were glad to see you, 
and we know you were glad to see the 
Magazine. Do you wish the Magazine 
to continue? If so, write us at once and 
say so in such unmisakable terms that 
the National Council will insure its con- 
tinuance. 


We regret the lack of space to publish 
all the good words that we have received 
regarding the Magazine. Here are a 
few of the remarks: 


“I was much pleased with the material 
and make-up of the sample. I am en- 
closing check for $1.50 for my subscrip- 
tion.” 

“Received the last two numbers of the 
News Letter. They are certainly great.” 
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“You have certainly justified a prom- 
inent place in the Fraternity for the 
Magazine. It not only must, but will 
stay. 


“| shall do all I can next year to make 
the subscription price of the National 
Magazine a part of the dues for the 
jocal chapter.” 


“| like the enterprise.” 


But this compliment we prize most of 
all--( Printer please set in italics), 

“Will you kindly inform me where 1 
can buy a pin. I gave mine to my fiance 
and during the last month she lost it. We 
(Note the first person plural.—Ed.) are 
desirous of replacing it. It was bought 
in New York City and that ts all I know 
about it.” 

The Brother enclosed his subscription, 
and we sent 41m the Magazine, which, 
be it said, carries the ad of our National 
Jeweler. 

Personal, to the Brother only. Please 
send us a write-up of the wedding. If 
the National Council permits us to con- 
tinue with the Magazine, we will publish 
your write-up in the next number. Con- 
gratulations. 

This causes us to ramble. We recent- 
ly received this little note from our 
Brother Van Slyck, See. of Kansas 
Alumni Chapter : 

“I wish to give you my personal in- 
vitation to my wedding to Miss Hazel 
Canfield of El Reno, Okla., next Tues- 
day, June sixth.” 

But Brother Van Slyck had failed to 
tell us where the ceremony was to take 
place, so the wedding had to get along 
without the National Magazine's being 
officially represented. Besides, the let- 
ter was not mailed till the third, and 
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reached us on the very date of the big 
event. Anyway, since we have already 
gone through the great ordeal,—we are 
not shaken in Brother Van Slyck’s good 
faith, for we know what it means to be 
under the great nervous tension. 

The National Magazine extends con- 
gratulations, and we know all the read- 
ers will do the same. Brother and Mrs. 
Van Slyck are at home this summer at 
832 Arkansas street, Lawrence, Kansas. 
After Sept. 1, they will live at Pratt 
Kansas, Brother Van Slyck having been 
elected principal of the Pratt High 
School. 

This leads to another thought. Judg- 
ing from expressions of several of the 
brothers that we have met recently, there 
promises to be several matrimonial ven- 
tures among our brotherhood. If the 
National Magazine continues, why not 
have a page next November devoted to 
wedding announcements? charge 
will be made for the space. 


The Managing Editor has_ recently 
moved with his family to Kansas City, 
Mo., and has accepted a permanent posi- 
tion as the Missouri Valley representa- 
tive of the World Book Company, Yonk- 
ers, New York. Our residence is at 2801 
E. 6th St. and our latch string is always 
out to members of the Fraternity, their 
families, and near friends. 


Did you receive all the numbers of 
Volume One? If not, please drop us a 
postal and we shall be glad to mail vou 
any missing numbers. 

We are in receipt of Vol. I, No. 1 of 
the “Journal of Delinquency,” a_ bi- 
monthly periodical devoted to the scien- 
tific study of problems related to social 
conduct. It contains 60 pages of very 
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interesting material in this rather unde- 
veloped field. The Managing Editor is 
our Past-President, J. Harold Williams, 
who, we are pleased to announce, recent- 
ly received his Ph. D. from the Educa- 
tion Department of Stanford. Congrat- 
ulations to the “Journal” and to our Doc- 
tor Williams. 


We have several plans for improve- 
ment of the National News Letter, 
should it be continued. At the time of 
going to press it appears very doubtful 
that we shall have the privilege of at- 
tending the National Council meeting 
and talking the matter over at first hand 
with the members of the Council. But 
whether we go or not, we shall have a 
detailed report ready for the Council to- 
gether with suggestions for continuing 
the Magazine and improving :t. 


We had the pleasure of a visit with 
our National Secretary Warren recently 
while he was on his way to Chicago. 
Brother Warren has always been a 
booster for the National Magazine, not 
only at long distance, but when he called 
on us he was full of ideas for its contin- 
uance and success. 


Readers of the Magazine may be in- 
terested to know what chapters are rep- 


resented in our subscription list. | We 
have not had time to check the list over 
carefully, but our inspection of it shows 
a clubbing list of subscribers from 
Texas, California, Washington,  Mis- 
souri, Stanford, Indiana, Kansas, Cor- 
We have individual! 
Texas, Minnesota, 


nell and Minnesota. 
subscriptions from 
Kansas, Indiana, Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, Stanford, Cornell, 
lowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, Columbia and Harvard. 


Missouri, 


Very shortly the National Council will 
meet and the National Magazine. will, 
no doubt, either be declared a thing of 
the past, or it will be made a permanent 
part of our National organization plan. 
Whatever the National Council may do, 
we have no apologies to offer for the 
faith we have shown in the possibilities 
of a National organ toward the realiza- 
tion of the best that there is in our aims 
as a dynamic educational organization, 
We must move forward, and if we are 
ever to have a unity of purpose and ac- 
tion, we must know each other. The 
better we know each other the better we 
shall pull together. To secure among us 
that closer acquaintance and understand- 
ing, is probably the greatest present 
function that a National periodical can 
perform,—and it is by no means an un- 
important one. 


Washington 


President Henry Suzzallo. 


Word has just been received from the 
National Secretary, Brother Warren, 
.that the Executive Committee has given 
its unanimous approval to the election of 
Henry Suzzallo to honorary membership 
in the Nu chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Dr. Suzzallo was elected to the presi- 


dency of the University of Washington 
last May. At that time he was professor 
of philosophy in Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University. Dr. Suzzallo is an 
active member of the Columbia chapter. 


Dr. Suzzallo was formerally inducted 
into office as president of the University 
of Washington on last March 20-21. 
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Delegates were present from all parts of 
the United States, representing much 
that is great in the academic, legal and 
professional learning of the nation. Dr. 
Frank F. Wesbrook, president of the 
University of British Columbia, was also 
present. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
gave the principal address. 

In his inaugural address, President 
Suzzallo said, in part: “The problem of 
leadership in a democratic society is one 
that ought to claim our deepest reflec- 
tions. . . . We should choose our states- 
men with at least as much care as we 
pick our surgeons. The disasters of bad 
judgment are always certain if they are 
not obvious. We ought to remember 
that a fool can do as much damage as a 
villain. If we are a wise people 
we shall look twice at the moral charac- 
ter of the leaders we follow, and thrice 
at our own reasons for choosing them.” 

Not only is Dr. Suzzallo concerned 
with the problem of training for leader- 
ship, but also for service. “We propose 
to train every man and women to expert 
service,’ he said. “To that end we shall 
have as many broad and practical pro- 
fessional courses as the commonwealth 
needs. \Ve propose to protect these men 
from the dangers of highly specialized 
service by giving them a broad cultural 
training, one which will moralize their 
outlook, point their responsibilities, make 
them flexible rather than mechanical in 
workmanship, give then that imagina- 
tion, sympathy and tolerance which are 
requisite to working with, under and 
above men. 

“Where tradition serves our ends, we 
shall abide by tradition; where it falls 
short of function, we shall change it. Our 
one object is to make the university vir- 
ile—to make it a forceful and dependable 
instrument in the efficient and demo- 
chatic America which is coming. 

“The true university is never a mere 
child of time; it is a foster-mother to 
things eternal. With the calm, precise 
eve of science, it examines human ex- 
perience and fastens on the enduring. Its 
mission is to stabilize progress. It must 


know which of men’s dreams have been 
vagaries and which have been helpful 
It searches the soul of his- 


aspirations. 
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tory for the values which have urged us 
unceasingly toward a finer civilization. 
In all the trial, error and success which 
make up the gross fact of human action, 
it paints the truths which give life a sure 
technique for worthy achievement. These 
truths and values are its disciplines. It 
knots them into the minds of its youth- 
ful students until they become the work- 
ing codes of honor of university men.” 


Dr. Thomas Franklin Kane, president 
of the University of Washington from 
1902 to 1914, who is also an honorary 
member of the Nu chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, has been elected to the presidency 
of Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. He will 
assume office on July 1. He was head of 
the Latin .department there from 1895 
to 1900, and principal of the preparatory 
department for the last three of those 
years. 

Dr. Kane, it is said, has been consider- 
ing the offer of the presidency for sev- 
eral months. He has been heard to say 
that nowhere would he be happier than 
at Olivet. Since his retirement from the 
presidency of the University of Wash- 
ington, Dr. Kane has been connected 
with no educational institution, but has 
spent his time in studving and writing 
in Chicago. 


Thomas R. Cole, for the last five years 
principal of the Broadway High School, 
Seattle, has been elected to the position 
of assistant superintendent of Seattle's 
public schools, succeeding Edward G. 
Quigley, resigned. Mr. Cole was elect- 
ed to membership in the Nu chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa last July. Mr. Quig- 
ley is a member of the Minnesota chap- 
ter and was intending to affiliate with 
this chapter, when ill health forced him 
to resign and leave the city. 

Mr. Cole came to Seattle from St. 
Paul, where he was principal of the Cen- 
tral High School. Before that he was 
principal of the Cleveland High School 
of St. Paul, and also of two grade 
schools. He is a graduate of Upper 
lowa University, and has done post- 
graduate work at Du Pauw. He was 
born in Colesburg, Iowa, on March 15, 
1881. 
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OUR NEW MEMBERS. 

At the last regular meeting of the local 
chapter, April 29, the following men 
were initiated: 

George D. Dill, Lewis Hall, University 
of Wash. Senior in Liberal Arts. 
Edgar M. Draper, 5625 15th Ave. N. E., 
Seattle. Senior in Liberal Arts. 
David W. Freeman, 5034 14th Ave. N. 
E., Seattle. Graduate Student in 


History. 
Arthur R. Jerbert, 4100 9th Ave. S., 
Seattle. Senior in Science. 


Arthur Kolstad, 5214 University Blvd., 
Seattle. Senior in Liberal Arts. 
Alan A. Phillips, 5212 18th Ave. N. E., 

Seattle. Junior in Education. 
Wesley G. Young, 4002 Brooklyn Ave., 
Seattle. Junior in Liberal Arts. 

Mr. Jerbert and Mr. Draper are mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa, and Mr. Phil- 
lips is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional honorary journalism fraternity. 


WASHINGTON STATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SURVEY. 

The unexcelled support which the 
State of Washington gives to its elemen- 
tary schools has led many people to be- 
lieve that the same support has been ex- 
tended to its institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This is not true, however, as is 
shown by the recently completed report 
of the State Legislative Survey Commis- 
sion. The report of the Commission is 
based, for the most part, upon the find- 
ings of Dr. Samuel P. Capen, of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education; Harold W. 
Foght, of the Federal Bureau, and Dr. 
Alexander J. Inglis, assistant professor 
of education at Harvard University. 

The data assembled by the experts 
shows that “the state university has been 
starved for a number of years; that it is 
housed, in part, in buildings which are 
unworthy of a great University in a 
great and wealthy state,” and that the 
“legitimate expansion of the institution, 
especially in the development of a col- 
lege of commerce, demands large in- 
creases in its support.” An increase in 
taxes from 1.05 mills to 1.90 mills is rec- 
ommended by the Commission. 

The report shows, on the other hand, 
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that “The State College, is. for the most 
part, well housed, and the pressure on 
its plant is not extreme.” The report 
shows, also, that the cost per student at 
the State College “is higher than in oth- 
er institutions for which the Bureau has 
been able to get comparable figures,” 
The cost per student at the State Univer- 
sity, the report continues, is $192.77, and 
at the State College $289.79. 

While attention is called in the report 
to the large expenditure per student at 
the State College, it is the opinion of the 
experts that the salaries paid its teachers 
are “considerably below what should be 
paid to competent men in institutions of 
this character.” 

The Commission reports that it is 
highly desirable to avoid duplication of 
curricula at the two institutions, but ad- 
vises that duplication be recognized in 
some courses, namely, pharmacy, min- 
ing, home economics and electrical and 
mechanical engineering. The University 
is given the exclusive privilege of offer- 
ing courses in architecture, forestry, 
chemical engineering, marine engineer- 
ing, fisheries and all graduate work in 
the colleges of liberal arts and engineer- 
ing. The University is limited in its ex- 
tension work to King County, and grad- 
uate work at the State College is practi- 
cally abolished. 

The function of the State College and 
the State University, with regard to the 
training of teachers, is to be limited to 
the training of superintendents, super- 
visors and high school teachers. The 
Normal Schools, on the other hand, if 
the advice of the experts is followed, will 
be urged to develop three-vear courses, 
and limit their work to the training of 


teachers for the elementary grades. 
Normal graduates, however, may be 


permitted to teach the ninth grade when 
it is taught in connection with the upper 
elementary grades in one-year high 
schools. The Commission recommends 
that a, fourth Normal School be estab- 
lished on the west side of the State to 
answer the needs of that part of the 
State. 

President Suzzallo is greatly pleased 
with the work of the Survey Commis- 
sion. He said: 
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“The report deserves the unqualified 
support of the State. For the first time 
in their history, the functions and finan- 
cial needs of the higher institutions have 
been determined by experts by a scienti- 
fic method. The State needs to learn 
the lesson of the survey more completely 
in the future. There should be a survey 
through scientific methods every six 
years. The report of the experts should 
be made direct to the Governor and the 
Legislature. Also, there should be a de- 
termination of the millage in the same 
manner as the experts this year deter- 
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mined the proper functions of the insti- 
tutions. In this survey the experts did 
not deal with the manner of a scientific 
millage apportionment. 

“The average attendance should be the 
principal basis for the distribution of 
money for instruction. The Legislative 
Commission has accomplished a_ great 
service in its recommendations in point- 
ing a way toward a more scientific meth- 
od of determining economies and effic- 
iency in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. 

J. Ortn OLIPHANT. 


Cornell 


The Theta Chapter started this year 
somewhat handicapped because there re- 
mained only seven members who could 
take an active part in the work of the 
chapter. By the end of the first term 
things had begun to run smoothly and 
eight new members were elected, one 
graduate, three seniors and four juniors. 
Our meetings this term have been inter- 
esting as well as instructive. The initia- 
tes gained a good idea of the standard 
of the chapter from the address given at 
the banquet by Prof. G. P. Bristol. He 
told us, among other things, of some of 
the attempts being made to put through 
certain school legislation for the im- 
provement of conditions in teaching, 
especially in regard to salaries and ten- 
ure. It was gratifying to learn, however 
that in spite of the crying need for re- 
form, there are many cases where large 
city school superintendents are paid larg- 
er salaries than the fire chief or head of 
the police. At the next meeting, E. M. 
Tuttle of the Department of Rural 
Education told us something of what is 
being done, this year, in the extension 
work of which he has charge. At an- 
other meeting Dr. W. K. Wright indicat- 
ed some of the difficulties he had en- 
countered in teaching a beginning course 
in the problems of philosophy. His talk 
gave rise to some lively discussion in 
which everyone took part. At the last 
meeting, H. G. Bishop read a paper re- 


viewing a book by A. B. Morrill on Psy- 
chology for teachers. Two more meet- 
ings remain for us this year and the pro- 
gram committee has arranged that these 
evenings shall be given over to the men 
who will be leaving us this year. Our 
final evening will, of course, include ithe 
annual treat of strawberries and cream 
which is becomi§g a chapter tradition. 
The majority “of the active members 
of the chapter have subscribed for the 
National News Letter and all have 
praise for the idea and the way it is be- 
ing worked out. All Phi Delta Kappa 
members ought to get behind the propo- 
sition and boost. This vear, we began 
the publication of a local journal and we 
realize to some extent the difficulties of 
the job Brother McAllister has under- 
taken. 
L. Dimnick, Cor. Sec. 


A BIT OF RESEARCH. 


The activities of the members of Cor- 
nell chapter along lines of research have 
been confined to studies in the field of 
Educational Psychology. Bro. Gilbert 
J. Rich is at work on a problem concern- 
ed with efficiency in learning, which is 
nearing completion. The study is based 
on the very common observation that 
one tends to learn the beginning or end 
of a piece of poetry much more readily 
than its middle. The same thing tends 
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to hold for nonsense material, where the 
first and last sylables of a series are the 
earliest to be learned. The two ends 
seem to have some special power to com- 
pel attention. Since the middle of a piece 
of poetry, or other material, is the hard- 
est to learn, it was suggested by Prof. 
Fraser that the general efficiency of 
learning might be improved by directing 
special attention upon the middle of the 
material while it is being learned, and 
leaving the ends to take care of them- 
selves. The problem of the investiga- 
tion is to test this suggestion, and deter- 
mine the effect of special attention to the 
middle of a series on the efficiency in 
learning and retaining it. Is efficiency 
improved at all? Or does voluntary at- 
tention to the middle of a poem interfere 
with the power of the beginning and end 
to compel attention and, so, decrease 
efficiency? These are the questions to 
be answered by the experiment. 

The general method of the experiment 
is quite simple. The subjects are given 
poetry, non-sense syllables, and Chinese 
vocabularies to learn. Sometimes they 
are directed to give special attention to 
the middle of the bit of material they are 
memorizing, and the middle part is 
marked by a small bracket so that they 
can recognize it. At other times they 
are instructed to memorize without spe- 
cial attention to the middle, in order to 
get normal results for comparison. The 
usual records of speed of learning and 
of accuracy have been made. Then, in 
order to see what the effect on retention 
may be, the subjects are tested a day lat- 
er to see how much they have remem- 
bered. 

The investigation is not entirely com- 
pleted as yet, and only the roughest sort 
of results are now available. The sub- 
jects show individual variations, and the 
results for different kinds of materials 
are quite different. One result that holds 
for all subjects is that attention to the 
middle of the series is a distinct disad- 
vantage in learning Chinese vocabular- 
ies. In learning non-sense syllables, spe- 
cial attention to the middle of the series 
is a great help to one observer, a hind- 
rance to another, and has little effect for 
a third. For poetry the results are even 
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more peculiar. One observer finds that 
concentration on the center of the selec. 
tion is a slight help. For another it is q 
considerable hindrance in learning, but 
a help in recalling; while for a third, jt 
results in considerably more errors but 
more rapid learning. The figures prob- 
ably will be capable of further interpre- 
tation when the work is completed. 


A problem with which probably all the 
chapters of Phi Delta Kappa have been 
confronted, is that of providing, for the 
regular meetings, programs of both so- 
cial and scientific interest, using the word 
social with its common meaning. On 
the one hand is the tendency to make it 
only a seminary for the discussion of 
educational problems, on the other, the 
more dangerous tendency of allowing 
the chapter meetings to degenerate into 
a haphazard discussion club. <A _ great 
deal can be said in favor of a systematic 
program for the year, such as that sug- 
gested in the letter from Stanford Uni- 
versity in the April number. In fact, in 
our experience with a rather haphazard 
choice of subjects and presentations we 
have come to feel that we have not ac- 
complished by any means what might 
have been accomplished. Two presenta- 
tions during this semester are worthy of 
note, however, the one, by Professor E. 
M. Tuttle, on the status of rural educa 
tion in New York state, and the other, 
by Dr. W. K. Wright, on the teaching of 
a course in Philosophy, widely separated 
in application, and yet illustrating with 
considerable force the wide scope of 
Education in general, and the cosmopol- 
itan character of the Cornell Chapter in 
particular. To have subjects as widely 
separated as this is one of the privileges 
of a “no definite plan” chapter, but no 
doubt, a systematic mapping of the year's 
work is not inconsistent with variation 
in choice of subjects, while it may make 
unity more probable. 


Let me also add my feeble voice 
against the barrier erected by the Na 
tional Council between races. It is i- 
teresting to note, of course, that the 


meeting at which this action was taken 
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was held in California, but it would be 
unfair to say that the action was taken 
because of the feeling of the California 
chapter on the matter. [ven if the peo- 
ple oi California as a whole have a 
grudge against the peoples of the 
Orient, it would be a sad comment on 
our Educational ideals and on the ideals 
which Phi Delta Kappa expressly pro- 
fesses, to allow a local situation to so af- 
fect our action. If we cannot have cos- 
mospolitanism in such an organization as 
Phi Delta Kappa, where the one great 
aim is the uplift of humanity, (not the 
American people) through education, 
where can we hope to find it. Is not a 
Chinese or a Japanese a man? Yes, ap- 
ply it even to the black race! Would 
not Booker T. Washington have been 
worthy of recognition by Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, and could not he have made a worthy 
contribution to the advancement of Phi 
Delta Kappa ? 

To be sure the question of harmony is 
important. But by all for which Educa- 
tion is supposed to stand, by any and all 
of the ideals which Phi Delta Kappa pro- 
pagates, by the most elemental of civil- 
ized virtues we may righteously protest 
against the limitation. Let each chapter 
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take any action that it may see fit, but 
let us not as a _ national . organization 
stand for such a narrow outlook upon 
the world, or for such a retrenchment. 
If the Missouri Chapter finds that it can 
do better work by excluding students of 
the colored race, then the Missouri chap- 
ter acts on its own discretion. If the 
California chapter finds that in order to 
promote harmony within its ranks, it is 
necessary to draw a color line, that is its 
own affair, but as members of a national 
organization, the writer believes that no 
member is so small that he cannot recog- 
nize worth in a Japanese student, a Chin- 
ese student, or an Indian student, whose 
work commands respect from all who 
are in even a limited degree “not  re- 
spectors of persons.” At Cornell, we 
have quite a polyglot of students, from 
a half dozen different countries and more 
and in at least one case, a student of 
great ability, and well liked by the mem- 
bers of the organization, was excluded 
by this provision. 

With Mr. Oliphant, of the Washing- 
ton chapter, the writer would say em- 
phatically, “Let us teach righteousness 
by first being righteous ourselves.” 
ELAM J. ANDERSON, Pres. 


Kansas 


THE APRIL MEETING OF THE 
ALUMNI CHAPTER. 

Topeka is just twenty-seven miles 
from Lawrence; and thus it came about 
that seven members of the local Chapter 
were able to take a morning train in that 
direction on April 29. Our destination 
was the spring meeting of the Kansas 
Alumni Chapter, in the City Y. M. C. A. 
of Topeka, and our purpose was to have 
as much of a reunion, and to give and 
take as much information about what is 
going on in the field of Education as 
would be possible in the next six hours. 
We were not disappointed. 

The morning session was taken up en- 
tirely with the discussion of a Doctor’s 
thesis from our local Chapter Sur- 
vey of the Fraternity Situation in Kan- 


sas University” by Dr. Stanton Olinger. 
A brief sketch of this thesis was given 
in the February number of the News- 
Letter. Brother Olinger first explained 
in some detail his method of procedure 
in sending out his questinaire, and in 
cataloging the answers that he received, 
—a process that necessitated the use of 
inore than fifteen thousand cards. He 
then told us how he worked out his con- 
clusions from the standpoint of group 
psychology, and answered our questions 
in the discussion that followed. 

At the noon hour, business and eating 
were successfully combined; we were all 
able to eat our fill a la Cafeteria, and the 
members of the Alumni Chapter, among 
other things, succeeded in choosing their 
President, Brother McAllister, to repre- 


is 
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sent them at the meeting of the National 
Council this summer. 

At one o'clock we again convened to 
hear the first of the four numbers of the 
afternoon session. Brother W. S. Mon- 
roe, Professor of Education at Emporia 
Normal, gave us a report of some of his 
work during the past vear in “The Estab- 
lishment of Standards in School Sub- 
jects.” The Bureau of Educational 
Measurements and Standards, of which 
Professor Monroe is the head, has been 
doing a very extensive work this year in 
standardizing the use of some of the well 
known educational tests and scales. The 
Bureau sells to any city upon request 
copies of these tests, with complete di- 
rections for their use by the teacher, and 
with blanks for reporting the results 
back to the Bureau. By this means a 
great deal has already been accomplished 
toward forming definite standards for 
each test, with the knowledge that the 
test has been given in practically the 
same way in every case. Not cities in 
Kansas but cities all over the United 
States have taken advantage of this op- 
portunity to rate themselves, and_ the 
number of tests furnished runs into the 
hundred thousands. The Bureau fur- 
nishes the following tests and _ scales: 
Courtis Tests in Arithmetic; Kelly Silent 
Reading Test; Thorndike Vocabulary 
Test and Thorndike Drawing Scale; 
Ayres Handwriting Scale and Ayres 
Spelling Scale; Freeman Handwriting 
Scale; Hlarvard-Newton Composition 
Scale. Professor Monroe gave us only 
the report on his progress with the 
standardizing of the Courtis Tests in 
Arithmetic, showing charts prepared on 
the basis of two thousand children for 
grade. 

Professor R. A. Schwegler of Kansas 
University spent the next half-hour tell- 
ing about his work recently in “The 
Measurement of the Intelligence of De- 
linquents.” In the State Industrial 
School at Topeka Professor has made 
very exhaustive tests with the Binet- 
Simon Scale, the Yerkes Point Scale, 
and the Kent-Rosanoff Association Test. 
These were supplemented by cancellation 
and substitution tests for attention and 
learning rate, and with an unusually 
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minute physical examination, which 
gives special attention to the functioning 
of the organs. The tests were given 
more than once, in order to obtain the 
greatest possible accuracy of results. By 
this means the relation between the vyar- 
ious phases of mental retardation or de- 
ficiency and defects in the functioning of 
the physical organs is being checked up, 
and causes as well as treatment of indj- 
vidual cases are secured. In the case of 
a great number of individuals tested the 
correlation between the various tests has 
been surprisingly high. 

The last two reports were somewhat 
shortened by lack of time. President 
Olney of the local Chapter explained the 
questionnaire that he is using in prepara- 
tion of a Thesis in the field of vocational 
guidance. So far Brother Olney has 
found a very strong demand on the part 
of pupils for some kind of definite voea- 
tional guidance in the way of special 
courses in the high school. 

Dean Kelly of the School of Eduea- 
tion of Kansas University now told 
briefly of the work of the Bureau of 
School Service which has been establish- 
ed under his direction. At present the 
Bureau is making a survey of the city 
schools of the State, by means of blanks 
sent out to the superintendents. These 
blanks provide room for recording in de- 
tail the school census, enrollment, and 
attendance; the number, salary and 
qualifications of teachers both in grade 
and high schools; they are provided 
with definite instructions and when filled 
out are returned to the Bureau. A sup- 
erintendent will thus soon be able to find 
through the Bureau the record of his 
own school along these points as con 
pared with other schools of the State. 

This ended the program of the after- 
noon, and we had to say a hasty good- 
by to the Brothers in the field and take 
the five o’clock train to Lawrence. From 
the standpoint of the Brothers of the 
local Chapter, at least, the meeting was 
a big success; and we had reason to be- 
lieve that the rest had found it just as 
good. 


* * 


In addition to the men shown in the 
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1 of Tor row: Sellers, Sorenson, Morrow, Ramsey, Foster. 

)lish- MippLe: Patterson, Bennett, Olney, Olinger, Wedell, Herron. 

= Borrom: Sterling, McNaught, Hawkins, Weltmer, McQuiston, Dow. 
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ided INITIATION OF DR. CLAXTON. deavor around the bay were represented. 
filled The facultics of both Stanford Univer- 
sup- It is with just pride that the California sty and the University of California 
find Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa announces represented—Stanford her De. Ter: 
his the reception into honorary membership and Califorats by 
“onl of the Honorable Philander C. Claxton, Dr. Kemp and We. Rolin The active 
United States Commissioner of Educa- ‘ 


¥: r chapters of both Universities were repre- 
fter- a. sented and there was a goodly crowd of 
ood- The ceremony was held in Aprii 13th alumni, chiefly men who are principals 
take in the Stewart Hotel immediately fol- and supervisors in the bay region. 

rom lowing a luncheon at which Dr. Claxton President J]. David Houser of the San 
the Was the guest of honor. The fact that Francisco Alumni Association presided 
was torty-eight attended the luncheon ‘vhen at the luncheon and, after a few appro- 
be: only twenty-five were expected is ii its- priate remarks of welcome to Dr. Clax- 
te - a tribute to the character of oul dis ton, called on President George C. Kyte 
tinguished guest and a fair expression who conducted the initiatory ceremony 
of the high regard in which he is veld. jy a yery creditable manner. 


the Practically all lines of educational en- Dr. Claxton at once entered into the 
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spirit of the occasion in a few well 
chosen remarks. 

He said he had had experience in near- 
ly all lines of educational work and is in 
sympathy wit it all. For that reason he 
was glad to be affiliated with an organ- 
ization having such ideals as Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

Phi Delta Kappa, he believes, is in a 
position to do a great deal toward mak- 
ing education a profession. It is not a 
profession now tor it has no generally 
accepted body of knowledge and no 
scientifically proven facts on which to 
base procedure. 

Dr. Claxton emphasized the import- 
ance of scientific research. This implies 
tests under controlled conditions in all 
parts of the country, in all sorts of con- 
ditions and as generally and widely as 
possible. All of which will necessitate 
nation-wide co-operation in educational 
investigations. 

The means of bringing this co-opera- 
tion about already exists in the Federal 
Bureau of Education. 

He believes in “states’ rights” and 
therefore believes that each state has a 
right to demand that the federal govern- 
inent shall furnish it with information 
which, from the very fact that it is na- 
tion-wide in scope, the state cannot get 
by itself. 

He believes also that the people of the 
country have a right to demand that the 
government treat their children with at 
least as much consideration as it now 
treats their pigs. It has conducted in- 
vestigations in all parts of the country 
until now there is no farmer in any state 
who has any excuse for not knowing 
how to feed his stock, but it has done 
comparatively little by way of investigat- 
ing what should be done for the farmer’s 
children. 

The Fraternity can do much by way of 
agitation, publicity, etc., to show their 
respective congressmen that the educa- 
tors of the country do demand that ade- 
quate facilities be given the United 


States Bureau of Education so that it 
can carry on the scientific experiments 
which every state, county, city, and rural 


school officer needs for guidance in in. 
telligent school work. 
Wicrorp E, Tacserr, 
O. S. Hupparp. 


FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO 
ALUMNI. 
DOCTOR ON GRAPHIC METHObs, 


Professor Sears announced the speak- 
er of the evening at the last meeting as 
“Doctor” Williams, the first Ph. D. from 
the Education Department of Stanford 
University. The extended applause was 
ample indication that those present ap- 
preciated the honor and wished they had 
stayed in college a while longer. 

Doctor Williams gave as the best ref- 
erences on the Graphic Method of Pre- 
senting lfacts, (1) the book by that name 
by Brinton, and (2) a book by King on 
“Elements of the Statistical Method.” 
He also made mention of a small pamph- 
let which can be procured from Dr, 
Leonard P. Ayres, Sec’y of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Assn., Metropolitan Bldg.’ 
New York, for the small sum of ten 
cents. The pamphlet contains the re- 
port of a special committee appointed to 
consider standard methods of presenting 
facts. 

It would be hard to give much of the 
talk whith was so ably presented by Doc- 
tor Williams because it was well illus- 
trated with drawings which cannot be 
reproduced here. However, the follow- 
ing general rules may be helpful to our 
members who do not have the time nee- 
essary to get the above pamphlet. 

1. Avoid using areas and volumes; 
one dimension is less liable to be 
mis-understood. 

2. The chart should be read from left 

to right. t, 
Figures for the horizontal scale 
shuuld be placed at the bottom; for 
the vertical scale at the left. 
Where possible, include the numer- 
ical data in the chart. 

Always show the zero line on the 
chart. 

The bar method is generally easier 
to interpret than the circle method. 
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7. The curve is an excellent method 
of showing comparisons by a series 
of years. More than one curve may 
be used on the same chart, but care 
must be used in selécting scales. 


OUR MEMBERS IN PRINT. 

1. We acknowledge receipt of the fol- 
lowing reprints from the pen of Dr. 
Lewis M. Terman: 

a. Mental Hygiene of Exceptional 

Children. Ped. Sem. Dec. *15. 

b. Review of Meumann on Tests of 
Endowment. Jour. of Psycho- 
Asthenics, 1914-15. 

¢. The Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Scale. Jour. of Educ. 
Psych. Noy. 1915. 

2. The April Sierra Educational News 

contains the following articles: 

a. W. E. Baker: The Status of Rural 
Education in California. 

b. P. P. Claxton: School Boards. 

ce. C. E. Rugh: History and Democ- 
racy. 

d. Will C. Wood: The Library. 

3. Stanford News Letter. Contains 


- field, outlines of Masters’ 
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Chapter news, letters from men in the 
theses, and 
general articles. 
1. National News Letters for February 
and April. Without question, “The best 
yet. 

5. Brother Valentine’s History of Cali- 
fornia has been adopted by the State 
Board of Education as an official state 
text. 


THE BEST YET. 

Two more numbers of the National 
News Letter have been received by those 
who were so fortunate as to have paid 
their subscriptions and to have had the 
money sent in after they had paid it. If 
anyone doubts the value of the National 
official organ both to him and to the fra- 
ternity as a whole, we suggest a perusal 
of these two numbers as the sure cure 
for the doubts. If vou didn’t get them, 
hurry and send your subscription price 
of $1.50 direct to A. J. McAllister, Man- 
aging Editor, Effingham, Kansas. You'll 
just about be in time for the June num- 
ber which promises to be better still. 


C. M. Holmes, Manager 


Established 1880. 


Cable Address “Welmanco” 
Telephone, Diversey 2000 


N. D. Hamilton, M. S., Sales Mgr. 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Scientific Apparatus Department of W. M. Welch Manufacturing Co. 


APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS FOR 


Agriculture, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Physical Geography and Industrial Studies 


Old Address, 100 Lake St., 
1516 Orleans Street, 


Geo. W. Scheel, Pur. Agent. 


Manufacturers and Importers. 


Chicago, U. 8. A. 


Instruction. 


and Travel. 
The Balopticon in all late Models. 


EDUCATION sy VISUALIZATION 


We are distributors of The Latest and Most Important Achievements in Visual 
The Underwood System of Teaching with Stereopticon Views. ; 
The Pathescope Motion Pictures in Science, History, Biology, Botany, Industries 


Victor, McIntosh and Spencer Stereopticons. — ; 
Highest quality Drafting Instruments and Artist Materials. 
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THE OFFICIAL JEWELER FOR PHI DELTA KAPPA 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST YOUR CHAPTER 


Engel’s Laboratory Method 


in Beginning German 


By ELMER FRANKLIN ENGEL, A. M. 


Professor of German, University of Kansas 


GERMAN LABORATORY NOTE-BOOK. Size 8'4x141¢ inches, 
60 pages, heavy linen ledger paper, bound in gray press board. 
List Price, 65c; Mailing Price, 80c. 


HAND BOOK OF MATERIALS FOR ENGEL’S GERMAN 
LABORATORY NOTE-BOOK. Size 6x93 inches, 42 pages, bound 
in gray press board. List Price, 35c; Mailing Price, 40c. 


The Laboratory Method has been thoroughly tested by the author 
and by his teachers in High Schools for ten years. 


The LABORATORY NOTE-BOOK contains space for a classified 
vocabulary of 1400 words and idioms. All the essential topics of gram- 
mer are covered in twenty lessons. The student learns to think, speak 
and write in German from the very beginning. 


The HAND BOOK OF MATERIALS, used as a manual by the 
teacher contains all the material which is to be put into the Note Book. 


This method can be used exclusively in Beginning German Classes 
or may be used to supplement any Beginning German Text. It may be 
taken up any time in first or even second year German. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and for Offer of 
Sample Copies to 


School Record Publishing Company, lat. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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THE MCALLISTER LOOSE-LEAF RECORD SYSTEM 


Separate Forms For High School, Elementary School, Rural School 


Meets the N. E. A. Requirements and Provides for Other Valuable Data 


281 Adoptions in Four Years 


Daily Register 


INDIVIDUAL.—A sheet for each pupil. 

CONVENIENT.—Sheets may be arranged in any desired order. 
COMPACT.—Will go in your coat pocket. 
QUICK REFERENCE.—AIll the pupil’s record for the year on one 

sheet. No time wasted by having to look a half dozen places for it. 


Cumulative Record 


A complete and concise annual or semi-annual INDIVIDUAL 
summary of attendance, scholarship and classification. 


Reports To Principal and Superintendent 


Give not only the usual summary of the room or the school for 
the month, 6 weeks, quarter, semester or year, but also provides for 
INDIVIDUAL report of each pupil as to Scholarship, Classification, 
Enrollment, Attendance and Punctuality. Very complete as to scheme 
of checking both it and Daily Register. 


Send For Catalog and Samples 


School Record Publishing Company, ne. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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THE GOSPEL; OF LIVES 


By DR. GUILFORD “HERMAN SUMNER 


Secretary lowa State Board of 
Health, Des — 


Se life Divingly God 


part of man, thé element of ‘useful- 
ness in the it be wasted, 
==) destroyed? Tt greatest asset 

the world has today, and there is a 
new element coming into power— 
men’s lives must Be saved for the 

world and thelr souls for eternity. @thing is so val- 
uable to world and to God as The stronger, 
the longer-lived, the better he is morally, the happier, 
che more ambitious he is, the better for the world and 
for manicind. Injury, disease and untimely deaths are 
the results of ignorance, carelessness, recklessness, 
willfulness and greed. A death s@llds no part of Di- 
vince choice or ef a properly mamaged industry. It is 
che result of violations of natural laws—transgres- 
sions. It is wasteful. The saving Of life for the world 


thus becomes an industrial and economical issue, and 


the saviny of men’s souls an iss.\@ Which extends into 
eternity. In the whole world thegaving of lives for 
usefulness and the saving of sonlsforheaven shor d be 
the great cospel—a salvation wie, if properly de- 
fended, would become a sound @eemomic policy,/exe- 
cuted with the sacredness and a 
GOD’S WAY. 
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